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Much of the popular impulse of 1813 came 
from a careful, and sometimes a cynical, 
nursing of the sentiment of reaction. Goethe 
felt this, and Heine found among the liberal 
" Nachtwachter " of his day no readiness to 
merge individual aspirations in a broad na- 
tional life. Neither the writers of 1830, nor 
Heine himself, were ready to realize "the deed 
of their thoughts." Theirs was still a kingdom 
of the air, of political sterility, and that they 
gave no very material aid in cementing the 
present empire of blood and iron, the char- 
acter of that empire as a social force is a 
sufficient witness. 

The unclouded vision of Goethe's Epime- 
nides shows a clear estimate of the value of the 
sentiments of 1813, but Professor Francke lays 
more stress than I should, on Goethe's 
joyous pantheistic social optimism, and he sees 
a deeper esoteric meaning in the Wanderjahre. 
I think, too, that he stresses the collectivism 
of the second part of Faust at the expense of 
its ethical and aesthetic teaching. I doubt, 
also, if Hegel's "secularized Christianity" was 
particularly important as a social force, for 
though it may have been " the first compre- 
hensive attempt to make the collectivistic view 
of life the key for the interpretation of the un- 
iverse," this had hardly more than an academic 
interest to those who achieved the final triumph 
of the ideas contained in it. Young Germany 
did not draw its inspiration from metaphysics, 
but from the application to the then condition 
of the nation of the spirit of free thought, that 
came to them from Wolfenbuttel and Weimar, 
under the influence and example of France. 
Lessing and Goethe are the spiritual ancestors 
of Griin and Dingelstedt, of Borne and Gutz- 
kow, of Strauss and Feuerbach, and in a way, 
of Heine also, to whom, I think, Professor 
Francke is hardly just as a poet, though he 
shows admirably his value as a philosophic 
critic and as a revealer of the pantheistic na- 
ture of German religious aspiration. 

In Lessing and Goethe, then, rather than in 
the metaphysicians, I see the sources of the 
social ferment that spread through every class, 
and produced at last the Young Germany of 
1848. Since then, collectivism, under various 
names aud garbs, oppressed or fostered, has 
been a recognized force, a growing power, an 



essential condition of the triumph of 1870, and 
the best hope of future social emancipation, of 
which Professor Francke sees a promise fore- 
shadowed in the work of Wagner, Hauptmann 
and Sudermann. But when he draws from 
his study the conclusion that the true leaders 
in the intellectual and moral progress of man- 
kind are the Taulers, the Luthers, the Kants, 
and the Schillers, the men who " quietly fulfil 
their duty as servants of a great principle," 
this seems to me a not wholly apt illustration 
of a partial truth, for it leaves out of sight the 
manifold social forces that find no adequate 
literary expression. Our literary philosopher 
magnifies his office. 

But if occasionally, in leading us from the 
mists of the past to the broad light of today, 
our guide has seemed to make an unnecessary 
detour, it has been only for brief moments and 
we finish our journey with the feeling that he 
has illuminated many dark corners, and given 
a new and fuller meaning to many familiar 
landmarks. In the presence of a work of such 
sturdy orignality as this, a critic who tries to 
preserve an independent judgment is apt to 
give a disproportionate prominence to those 
other sides of truth with which he feels he can 
supplement his author. Yet it would be un- 
generous to fail to remind the reader how 
vastly more numerous are the points that Pro- 
fessor Francke's solvent has clarified for us 
all ; and it would be unjust to hide my own 
gratitude to one who has corrected and mod- 
ified my views in many things. Professor 
Francke has kept his promise ; he has shown 
us social forces in German literature, but he 
has not always made it clear how far literature 
was the cause, and how far it was the resultant 
of these forces, and on this depends some- 
what the relative value of this method in lit- 
erary study. But such a discussion would lead 
me farther afield than even this remarkable 
book would warrant, at the close of an al- 
ready long review. 

B. W. Wells. 
University of the South. 



MSOPIC FABLE LITERA TURE. 

Romance and Other Studies, by George C. 
Keidel, Ph. D. Number two: A Manual of 
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^Esopic Fable Literature. A First Book of 
Reference for the Period Ending A. D. 
1500. First Fascicule. (With three facsimi- 
les.) Baltimore : The Friedenwald Company, 
1896. 8vo, xxiv and 76 pp. 
The aim of Dr. Keidel's Manual is to provide 

" a handy book of first reference which would 
serve as a general guide to the subject from 
whatever side it might happen to be ap- 
proached." 

The first fascicule contains an introduction, a 
bibliography of the history of fables, and a 
list of fable books printed up to the year 1500. 
The Introduction describes the plan of the 
Manual, gives an outline of the problems of 
fable literature, and closes with a description 
of the three books from which specimen pages 
are reproduced in facsimile. Of these books 
the most important is Stainhowel's jEsop, 
Augsburg, 1483; the others belong to the 
seventeenth century. 

The General Bibliography (pp. 1-9), while 
containing enough titles to be helpful to a 
student not yet familiar with fable literature, 
nevertheless does not include all that it should. 
For instance, under History of Special Fields 
of Fable Literature (p. 4), one looks in vain for 
Mall, Zur Geschichte der mittelalterlichen 
Fabellitteratur (in, Zeitschriftf. Rom. Philol., 
ix, pp. 161-203 '> a ' so separately, Halle, 1885). 
Under Definitions of Fable (p. 6), perhaps, 
since its historical partis of small value, might 
be mentioned Newbigging, Fables and Fabu- 
lists Ancient and Modern, New York, no date 
[1895]. An excellent definition, not mentioned 
here, is that given by Dr. Johnson in his Life 
of Gay (quoted by F. Storr in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, s. v. Fable). If the History 
of Related Subjects (p. 3) is to be admitted at 
all (Dr. Keidel implies, p. vii, that it is not), 
one would certainly expect to find mentioned 
such indispensable works as Benfey's Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Pantschatantra, 
and Sudre, Les Sources du Roman de Renart. 
The table given by Keith-Falconer, in the 
valuable introduction to his translation of the 
Kalilah and Dimnah, is worthy of a place in 
the list on p. 8. 

The history of single fables is, as Dr. Keidel 
says on p. xi, an excellent field for study. 
Long lists of versions of each fable are given 



by the bibliographers, especially Robert, Oes- 
terley and Jacobs; but the opportunity for more 
work in this field may be indicated by referring 
to the incompleteness of the monograph by 
Fuchs, and the absurdly inadequate account 
given by Skeat of the sources of Chaucer's 
Nonne Preestes Tale (Complete Works of 
Chaucer, Oxford, 1894, Vol. iii, p. 431). The 
General Index of Fables, promised for a later 
portion of the Manual, may perhaps prove to 
be its most valuable feature. At present there 
are two important monographs to be added to 
the list of eight which Dr. Keidel gives (p. 7 f.) : 
K. G6rski, Die Fabel vom Lbwenantheil in 
Hirer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Berlin, 
Mayer und Miiller, 1888, 81 pp. (Berlin dis- 
sertation): M. Ewert, Uber die Fabel der 
Rabe und der Fuchs, Berlin, Vogt's Buch- 
druckerei, 1892, 124 pp. (Rostock dissertation ; 
pp. 119-24, bibliography.) 

It will be evident, then, that " the complete' 
list of books on Fable Literature here cited " 
(p. xiii) is subject to extension even in the nar- 
rowed field of the distinctly ^Esopic Fable; 
while the allied fields of the Animal Epic and 
Bidpai Literature (this term is unsatisfactory, 
for it includes properly only a part of Oriental 
Fable Literature) are hardly touched at all. 
True, Dr. Keidel states (p. xiii) that "hun- 
dreds of other books more or less germane to 
the subject " could have been cited, and he 
purposely omits from this fascicule the text 
editions with their introductions and notes, 
proposing to take them up later. While the 
unfinished work should not, therefore, be mis- 
judged on the score of incompleteness, never- 
theless certain of the omitted titles come 
directly within the scope of this first fascicule, 
and are at least as important as many that are 
included. Dr. Keidel made an unfortunate 
mistake in denominating for convenience the 
two volumes in the second edition of Hervieux' 
much abused but indispensable work respec- 
tively 4 and 5 ; the mistake would have been 
avoided had he foreseen the publication of the 
real fourth volume (cf. pp. 1, xiii note). In 
general the titles in the bibliography are ad- 
mirably full and accurate. 

The list of incunabula, with the reference 

1 The reviewer has evidently misunderstood my use of the 
word complete in this passage. G. C. K. 
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lists following, takes up the largest part of the 
fascicule (pp. 9-76). This list, numbered con- 
secutively in chronological order, seems to 
have been made up chiefly from Hervieux, 
Brunet, and the British Museum Catalogue ; 
it is as full and accurate as these authorities 
permit. It would be well to state definitely, 
when possible, just which dates are given in 
the editions themselves, and which are con- 
jectural.* In some cases the titles as given by 
Dr. Keidel do not contain all the information 
desirable; for instance, nos. 11 and 26, given 
as Bonus Accursius, are often referred to as 
Remicius ; and not every reader would know 
that the fables of Romulus are to be sought 
under Stainhowel, or what not. More biblio- 
graphical references would give welcome in- 
formation about some of the editions. For 
example, nos. 1 and 65 are described by R. C. 
Hawkins, Titles of the First Books from the 
Earliest Presses, New York, 1884. Dr. Keidel 
knows of no extant copies of no. 65, but three 
(two in Upsala and one in Copenhagen) are 
mentioned by E. G. Duff, Early Printed 
Books, London, 1893, p. 122. Duff says (p. 210) 
that "in giving an account of a fifteenth century 
book, a reference should always be made to 
Hain's Repertorium Bibliographicum." If 
Dr. Keidel had observed this principle, he 
would have found some editions which have 
escaped him altogether (see Hain, cp. cit., 
vol. i, nos. 278, 279, 280, 357). In treating del 
Tuppo, reference should certainly be made to 
the preface by Cesare De Lollis in : L'Esopo 
di Francesco del Tuppo, Libreria Dante in 
Firenze, 1886 (Collezione di operette inedite o 
rare, no. 13). De Lollis, rejecting a hypothet- 
ical edition at Naples in 1482, says that the 
edition of 1485 (Keidel no. 72) " appare assolu- 
tamente come la prima " (p. 9). Keidel men- 
tions, however (no. 63), on the sole authority 
of the first edition of Hervieux, an edition of del 
Tuppo printed at Aquila in 1483. Hervieux 
says (i, p. 572) that he has found several copies 
of this edition, but mentions only two. Of 
these, the British Museum Catalogue identifies 
one as belonging to the edition of Naples, 1485 
(cf. Keidel, no. 63 a and no. 72 g ; also, third 
note on p. 39). The other copy, which is at 

2 All the dates not given absolutely were intended to be 
understood as being more or less conjectural. G. C. K. 



Munich, Keidel mentions again (no. 132 a) as 
belonging to the edition of Aquila, 1493 ; and 
in this he agrees with Hervieux' second edition, 
i, pp. 663-5. From these data, and from the 
fact that Hervieux in his second edition (cf. 
Keidel, p. 16 note) omits all reference to a del 
Tuppo of 1483, one can conclude only that 
Hervieux omitted an x in reading the date, M. 
cccc. lxxxxiii, in the Munich book, making 
some other blunder in describing the book in 
the British Museum ; and, consequently, that 
Keidel's edition no. 63 never existed. 3 De 
Lollis states further that the Venetian editions 
of 1492 (Keidel no. 125) and 1493 (K. 134) con- 
tain only the life of ^Esop; the editions of 
Naples 1485 (K. 72) and Aquila 1493 (K. 132, 
133 "> De L. does not mention two editions of 
this date at Aquila) have both the life and the 
fables. Finally, De Lollis has seen three 
copies of the 1485 edition, two in Naples and 
one in Rome, and has heard of another copy in 
Siena ; these, then, should be added to Keidel's 
already comparatively long list of extant cop- 
ies (pp. 40-1). He also mentions an edition 
printed at Milan in 1497 (probably containing 
also the fables of Zuccho, and identical with 
the edition of the latter writer mentioned by 
Keidel as no. 158). 

To the list of extant copies I can add, be- 
side the books already mentioned, copies of 
the Specula of Vincent of Beauvais, Venice 
1494 (Keidel nos. 140, 141), in the Harvard 
College Library at Cambridge, Mass. They 
were presented to the Library by King's 
Chapel, Boston, in 1841 ; and as they bear the 
book-plate of " Georgius Kloss, M.D., Franco- 
furti an Moenum," they may have come from 
the Kloss sale (Keidel, p. 68.) The Doctrinale 
(shelf number, A. R. E. 3. 8), a fine copy with 
illuminated initials, has two hundred and fifty- 
seven numbered leaves, not includingthe index 
at the beginning. The last leaf is wrongly num- 
bered 255, which explains the mistake of 
Keidel's authority (see his no. 140, p. 24). 
The first page contains only the words, " Spec- 
ulum Doctrinale Vincentii." On the third 
(unnumbered) page begins the Index, and on 

3 I am surprised that the reviewer does not appear to have 
noticed that in all cases of doubt I have put down the edition 
in question under both dates. G. C. K. 1 do not regard 
this as a case of doubt. Hervieux particularly requests that 
his second edition be followed, net the first. K . M. 
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leaf i, Liber Primus. At the end is the fol- 
lowing : 

"Operis preclari Speculi cois Speculu doc- 
trinale ab eximio doctore Vincetio almeq 
Beluacesis .... feliciter fink. Impesis .... 
Hermani liechtenstein Coloniesis .... impres- 
sum Anno Salut. M. cccc. lxxxxiiij. Idib' 
ianuarij. Venetijs . . . . " 

A comparison of this copy with a copy of the 
edition of 1473 in the Boston Public Library 
(Keidel no. 9 a), reveals a curious discrepancy 
in the numbering of the books. In the earlier 
edition, the preface and table of contents form 
Book I, and there are eighteen books in all ; 
the Romulean fables come in Book IV, as 
noted by the bibliographers (for example, 
Jacobs; Hervieux; Oesterley, KirchhoPs Wen- 
dunmuth, passim). In the 1494 edition, on the 
other hand, Book I begins after the Index, 
and there are only seventeen books, as, in- 
deed, is stated at the beginning of the Index ; 
thus here the fables come in Book III, the 
chapters being numbered as before. The 
copy in the Boston Library, it may be men- 
tioned, is a magnificent folio bound in wood 
with parchment back, the binding being dated 
1592. The initials are in red, and at the top of 
the pages (which are not numbered) runs the 
number of the book, also in red. There is no 
date, printer's name, or title-page. 

The Harvard copy of the Speculum Histor- 
iale (shelf-number, 11.49), bound in a parch- 
ment leaf from an old music-book, is similar 
in appearance to the Doctrinale. The first 
(unnumbered) page has simply : "Speculum 
Historiale Vincentii." On the third page 
begins the Tabula, and on leaf 1 is this : 

"Liber Primus. Speculum Historiale Vin- 
centii Usqz in suum tempus. Cum addition- 
ibus historiar annexis usqz in tempus fere 
currens. videlicet M. CCCC. XCIIII." 

The leaves are numbered (not always correctly) 
1-460, with a few more unnumbered at the end. 
The fables, as stated by Jacobs and others, are 
in Book III ; as in the case of the Doctrinale, 
they come in Book IV in the edition of 1473 
(cf. Hervieux, second edition, i, p. 434). The 
Boston Library possesses vols. 3 and 4 of the i 
1473 edition of the Historiale (thus not Books 1 
III and IV), and also two copies (one imper- | 
feet) of the edition of 1474 (Keidel, 12 a and ; 
12 b). This latter edition has no title-page, 



and the leaves are unnumbered. The initials 
in one copy are in red and brown ; at the end 
of the second part (there being three parts in 
all, the first two bound together) is this inter- 
esting inscription in red : " empta est ilia pars 
cfl alijs partibus anno domi m° cccc lxxviij ." 
A similar inscription at the end of the third part, 
and the book-plate, belonged to the Conventus 
Bulsanensis. In this edition, also.the fables are 
in Book III. The date is given at the end. 

These notes have been written, not so much 
with a wish to call attention to any defects in 
Dr. Keidel's Manual, as rather in the hope of 
increasing its usefulness by making it more 
nearly complete and accurate. It is certainly 
a welcome addition to our tools for the study 
of literature, and the portions yet to be issued 
promise to be still more useful. As Dr. Keidel 
has adopted the practice of saying definitely 
what books he has himself seen (cf. pp. xv, 
75), I will state that I have seen all the copies 
of Vincent of Beauvais, and all the modern 
books mentioned in this article. 

Kenneth McKenzie. 
Union College. 



IT A LI AN POE TR Y. 

Vita e Poesie di Sordello di Goito, per Cesare 
de Lollis. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1896. 
No. 11, Romaniscke Bibliothek. 

At sunset of their first day's climb in Purga- 
tory, Dante and Virgil perceive a solitary spirit 
that fixes its gaze upon them. Recounting the 
incident, Dante exclaims : 

*' O Lombard Spirit, how haughty and disdain- 
ful didst thou appear, and, in the movements 
of thine eyes, how grave and dignified ! It 
uttered not a word to us, but let us pass on, 
only gazing on us like a lion when it crouches." 

When Virgil asks his way, instead of answer- 
ing, this spirit inquires who he is. " Mantua " 
—began Virgil, and at once the shade arose, 
crying : " O Mantuan, I am Sordello of your 
country ! " While the two embrace, Dante 
utters a long and bitter denunciation of Italy 
for its lack of unity, and of Florence in partic- 
ular. When Sordello learns who Virgil is, he 
falls and embraces his knees, exclaiming : 

"O glory of the Latin race, through whom 
our language put forth all its powers; O never- 
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